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MISS EVANGELINE FLORENCE. 


Tuts young lady was born in one of the 
suburbs of Boston, U.S.A. Her musical 
education was begun at a very early age, and 
she studied continually under Madame Edne 
Hall until her departure for England. She 
made her début here at St. James’s Hall on 
May 11, 1892, at a vocal recital, at which she 
had the assistance of Miss Marguerite Hall, 
and scored an immediate success. 

Her next important engagement was at the 
Rhyl Eisteddfod in September, 1892, where she 
took the place of Miss Macintyre, who was 
indisposed, and made a great sensation. Since 
then she has sung extensively in London and 
all parts of the United Kingdom. At the 
Symphony and Crystal Palace Concerts, the 
‘* Pops,”’ the “ Ballad” and Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, the Bradford and Hudders- 
field Subscription Concerts, and the Scottish 
Orchestral Society, she has appeared with 
unbroken success. 

Miss Florence has acted the part of god- 
mother to many songs which have been most 
successful, among others ‘“ Spring,” by Mrs. 
Henschel, and ‘ Butterflies,” by Mr. Felix 
Corbett. Both these were composed especially 
for her. 

Miss Florence appeared at the Hereford 
Festival in September, 1894, and created the 
soprano vél/e in Dr. Bridge’s new work, “‘ The 
Cradle of Christ.” 

After the Festival, Miss Florence went on a 
visit to her parents’ home in America, and, 
during her stay, was married on October 17 
to Mr. Crerar, a Scottish gentleman, whose 
acquaintance she made in this country. She 
settled in England, and, notwithstanding her 
many engagements, she has ever continued to 
study her art assiduously. 

During the past year she has been abroad, 
but returned in October last for the Birmingham 
Festival, in which she sang the principal 
soprano rvéle in Purcell’s ‘‘ King Arthur.” In 
this music she was preé.ninent, and attracted 
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the admiring attention of many important 
judges. : 

She will make her re-appearance in London 
at her own Recital at St. James’s Hall on 
February 4, when she will be assisted b 
Mr. Mark Hambourg and Mr. Louis Pecskal. 
Immediately afterwards she has arranged to 
join Mr. Percy Harrison's tour through the 
principal provincial towns. 

Miss Florence is an artist of rare excellence. 
Her performance at the recent Birmingham 
Festival raised her at once into the foremost 
rank of her profession. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


At the Conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians opened at the Mansion 
House (London) on January 4, the chairman 
(Sir John Stainer) made some very pregnant 
remarks, ‘Ought there not,’’ enquired the 
speaker, ‘‘ to be some representative body with 
statutory power of licensing teachers after 
duly testing their qualifications?” Sir John 
Stainer appeared to imagine that amateurs 
were responsible for all the ‘“‘ worthless teach- 
ing” upon which he urged the absolute 
necessity of ‘*some check” being placed. 
Here, once more, we are confronted with the 
misleading use of the word “amateur” as 
opposed to ‘professional.’ At present there 
is nothing to prevent any individual from 
proclaiming himself a professional in music, 
any more than there is in painting or the 
drama, no matter how poor his equipment. 
Because a person endeavours to earn his living 
by teaching music, is he, as heretofore, to be 
deemed ipso facto a “ professional’? The 
consensus of opinion among the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians would appear to be that 
he is not, and no doubt the opinion is sound, 
But Sir John Stainer and the Society should 
remember that as matters stand, no one can 
prevent a person from teaching music, or 
painting, or elocution, or anything else, 
provided he can obtain pupils, and there must 
always be a certain number of black sheep in 
every art, just as there are bad pictures every 
year in the very Royal Academy itself. 

*  * 


It would be a grand mistake, we think, to 
shackle the boundless possibilities of any Art 
with the red tape of an arbitrary and possibly 
hide-bound authority. In the case of music, 
it would conceivably result in a reproduction 
of the pedantry ridiculed by Wagner in Die 
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Meistersinger. In an ideal state one might hope 
that no person should be allowed to give 
lessons in a subject which he was not qualified 
to teach. But hundreds of (pictorial) artists, 
having no diploma whatever, and in the highest 
degree unlikely to obtain admission to the 
Academy, are giving lessons in drawing at this 
moment. Why begin with music? A soldier, 
a sailor, a lawyer, a parson, a doctor, even a 
dispensing chemist has each to pass examina- 
tions, &c.; but the musician, the painter, the 
sculptor, the actor, the dramatist, and the 
literary man have nothing whatever to do 
except attract attention, or work for Art’s 
sake.* The development of no Art will be 
really retarded by the inevitable presence of a 
few impostors in its ranks, and even it were, 
the remedy is better in the hands of the public 
than in those of a department. 


a 

To take another point. We could mention 
the names of several musical “ professionals” 
—some not being by any means obscure—whose 
musical attainments are or were of the feeblest 
kind, and we have seen published music by 
so-called ‘ professors” that contained dis- 
agreeable grammatical mistakes. We consider 
that, while (as the Society’s Secretary, Mr. 
E. Chadwick, said at the Hotel Cecil on 
January 7), it is most desirable that music 
should be put upon the same footing with 
other learned callings, it is most undesirable 
that any suspicion of Trades’ Unionism should 
be allowed to creep into the most elevated 
and abstract of all the Arts, viz., Music. Let 
** Dockers” and such like “ picket” their yards 
and assault their ‘“ blacklegs.’’ Such methods 
are not for musicians. The ‘beloved of 
holiest Harmony ”’ will not be dismayed even 
though a country teacher may occasionally 
inculcate error and concoct horrible ‘‘com- 
positions’ for those who are ignorant enough 
to buy them. 


Arter all, what is “the footing of other 
learned callings’’? What is the footing of the 
literary profession, for instance, which con- 
tinually turns out books that can only be read 
by the mentally incomplete ? 


BS 


Mrs. KenpaLand Madame Blanche Marchesi 
gave last month two recitals ‘for children 
young and old.” On the first occasion, at 
least, the ‘‘ old” children largely preponderated, 
and it must be admitted that the programme 
despite the inclusion in it of excerpts from 
Hans Andersen and ‘* Lewis Carroll" could 
not be regarded as an altogether rollicking 
entertainment for the very young. ‘ Lewis 
Carroll"’ himself is quite over the heads of all 
but precocious youths and maidens of about 14. 
Mrs. Kendal’s beautiful voice and charming 
manner were, however, very pleasing to those’ 





* The writers on Tue Lyte do both !—Ep, 


who could appreciate them, and the singing of 
Madame Marchesi was a musical treat. 


a * 
By 


In Berlin the 600th performance of Weber’s 
‘* Der Freyschiitz” has just been celebrated 
with enthusiasm. This opera has not been 
played more than once (or twice) in London 
since we can remember. The Daily Telegraph 
opines that, were it revived, ‘‘ the apparitions 
in the Wolf’s Glen would only call for irreverent 
mirth.” We do not agree. On the contrary, 
with all the resources of modern stage effect 
at the disposal of a management, this scene 
might be made most thrilling. Mr. Maskelyne 
of the Egyptian Hall would, if called in, be in 
a position to freeze the audience’s young blood, 
and make each particular hair to stand on end 
like quills upon the—you know. 

a * 


she 


Tue balance-sheet of the Webbe, Danby 
and Paxton Fund shows that seventy admirers 
of these grand old glee writers subscribed 
£42 1s. 4d., of which £30 was spent on the 
monument to Webbe, which has been erected 
in the Old St. Pancras Churchyard, now con- 
verted into a recreation ground. Readers 
interested in the subject are referred to our 
issues of June and August in last year. 

x * 


ok 


\’ Messrs. Harrison and Cyril Maude have 
presented Sir Alexander Mackenzie with a 
large silver cup, in recognition of his delightful 
music to “ The Little Minister.” 
* 3 
* 

On March 19, an interesting novelty (for 
Londoners) will be presented at the Saturday 
Symphony Concert at Queen’s Hall, in the 
shape of the Biblical Scene, ‘* Liebesmahl der 
Apostel,’’ for male voices and orchestra, by 
Richard Wagner. This work was composed in 
1843, and first performed at Dresden. Some 
years ago, it was played at a Birmingham 
Festival. rr. 


* a 
ok 


THE music of Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Pantomime 
‘* Cinderella ” at the Garrick Theatre, London, 
much enhanced the charm of the production. 
With comedians such as Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
and Mr. John Le Hay (the latter being a 
vocalist of no mean order) in the cast, the 
general success was safe. Beautiful scenery 
rendered the success even more assured, and 
the consistently good acting of all the per- 
formers could not but appeal to young and old 
critics alike. But the coping stone was placed 
upon a grand edifice by the delicious and, 
perhaps, hardly appreciated strains of Mr. 
Oscar Barrett, who, whether at the Crystal 





{ 





Palace or in London, has never failed to supply 
a note of refined excellence in his music which 
ought in vain elsewhere. It is a 
Sthat Music Hall songs should be 
(4yto Pantomimes. It is not too 
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much to say that most of these airs are only 
familiar to the pit and gallery. Yet by his 
adroit musicianship Mr. Barrett contrives to 
render them enchanting to those who hear 
them for the first time, and frequently by dex- 
terous management he removes or attenuates 
the asperities with which they too constantly 
bristle... That, however, is merely the work of 
an accomplished musician. When it becomes 
a question of original composition Mr. Barrett 
shines conspicuously ; and he is at his best in 
the fanciful field, as when, for instance, he 
welds Mascagni’s Intermezzo into a familiar 
section of Wagner’s “ Tannhauser.” This is 
so beautifully done that it evidently escaped 
the notice of the Daily Press, and it is reserved 
for THE LuTE to express the admiration which 
we feel for so surprising and artistic a piece of 


work. 


* * 
* 


THE score of the Pantomime is replete with 
similar gems. The playing of the orchestra is 
as informing as the dialogue on the stage. The 
music lends an atmosphere of artistic refine- 
ment to the scenes, and makes “‘ Cinderella ’”’ a 
pleasure not only to the young people, but also 
a thing of beauty to those of maturer years. 

bike 


Tue Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon 
Concerts will be resumed on March 12, and 
continued until May 7, upon which date 
Mr. Manns, the veteran conductor, will take his 
annual benefit. During the forthcoming series 
a new orchestral work “by a British Com- 
poser” is promised ; but the rest of the im- 
portant pieces to be performed will be those of 
Old Masters, and more or less familiar excerpts 
from the Compositions of such modern writers 
as Mackenzie, Sullivan, Saint-Saéns, McCunn, 


and Dvorak. 
* 


*k 

THE original name of Madame Patti’s 
second husband was Nicholas, though he has 
been generally known to the British public as 
Nicolini. M. Nicholas was born at Tours on 
February 23, 1834. He was the second son of 
a Breton Innkeeper, and pursued his early 
studies at the Paris Conservatoire. He made 
his firstrappearance in England at a concert 
given by Madame Pauline Lucca at St. 
James’s Hall on May 20, 1866. He did not 
appeal with particular force either to the 
public or to managers during the period in 
which his services were available in this 
country. But in St. Petersburg, at the 
Imperial Opera House, he was brought into 
contact with Madame Patti (at that time the 
wife of the Marquis de Caux), and though 
M. Nicholas was married to a wife by whom he 
had five children, the necessary divorces were 
obtained, and a marriage between Madame Patti 
and Nicolini was eventually indulged in. The 
parties were first united, we believe, at Vienna 
in accordance with the rites of the Greek 





Church. Subsequently they were joined by 
Civil Contractin Paris. Finally, on August 10, 
1886, they went through the marriage 
ceremony ina Welsh village when, amidst local 
rejoicings and presents from all and sundry 
(including H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), they 
retired to the bride's estate, Craig-y-Nos. 
From this fastness Madame Patti has occa- 
sionally emerged in order to sing ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and other songs in London and 
elsewhere. M. Nicholas, who to his great 
credit was very fond of fishing, died at Pau on 
January 18 last. Madame Patti has the 
sympathy of the civilised world in her bereave- 


ment. 


* * 
* 


A bust of the late Sir Charles Hallé has 
been presented to the Manchester Art Gallery. 
The money for it was raised by subscription. 


CS x 
an 


Tue following is culled from an unostenta- 
tious column of small type headed ‘ Music in 
Scotland,” in Musical Opinion ;— 

** Mile. Janotha is a clever pianist, no doubt ; but for my 

part I should think a great deal more of her if she would 
trumpet less these ‘command’ recitals (i.e., commands to 
Balmoral). By the way, has the Queen ever commanded 
a native pianist to appear at Balmoral or anywhere else ? 
This continual encouragement of foreigners is rather 
damping to one’s patriotic ardour.” 
We entirely agree with Musical Opinion's 
Edinburgh correspondent in his main conten- 
tion. It would of course be absurd to suppose 
that Mlle. Janotha was superior to, or even on 
a par with, say, Mr. Frederic Dawson, as an 
executant. But Personages who are in the 
position to command may surely be allowed to 
select, and we are not aware that George 
Meredith, for instance, resents the generally 
attributed partiality of Her Majesty to the 
works of Miss Mary Corelli. 


* * 
* 


Miss Ciara Butt, who is one of the most 
prominent contraltos in England, stands 
exactly 6 feet 2} inchesin her stockings! Few 
would imagine that her height was so great, 
and this circumstance is attributable to her 
symmetrical figure and to her easy gait and 
carriage, She made her first appearance in 
public as a vocalist in the Bristol Choir. 

* 


Mr. T. Tertius Noste, late organist of Ely 
Cathedral, succeeds the late Dr. Naylor as 
organist of York Minster. He was chosen by 
the Dean and Chapter out of 79 applicants for 
the post. Mr. Noble.is a native of Colchester ; 
he. was educated at the Royal College of 
Music, and he is not yet thirty years of age. 


A coRRESPONDENCE has been on foot in the 
Daily Mail as to whether an Incumbent may 
insist upon his organist coming to the Con- 
fessional. At St. Augustine’s, Whitechapel, 
heartburnings seem to have been engendered 
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by the action of an over-zealous priest. A 
Naval Chaplain is indignant, but the Vicar of 
St. Augustine’s is dignified and persistent. 
The latter says that those who “ minister to the 
congregation ” should all be of the same mind, 
and that therefore the organist should come and 
confess. To us, while yielding to no man in 
our loyalty to the Church of England, the 
whole thing appears absurd. .The Church, 
permits, but does not enjoin Confession, and the 
organist has a perfect right to confine the 
publication of his shortcomings to the organ 
loft. Yet because he will not confess the Vicar 
refuses to engage him. 


* 1K 
* 


PERSONALLY, we have not hitherto made a 
practice of Confession. And at this date there 
would surely be something strange about the 
spectacle of a hoary-headed old man whispering 
his peccadilloes into the ear of a youthful 
ascetic with a prominent Eve’s apple! We do 
not say that the spectacle would be ridiculous. 
We merely suggest that it might raise a smile 
on the face of a cat. 


* * 
*K 


M. Jacosi’s Ballet ‘* Beauty and the Beast,” 
at the Alhambra, is one of the best that this 
prolific writer has vouchsafed in these latter 
days. We have ascertained that this is the 
one hundred and third ballet which M. Jacobi 
has produced in England and on the Conti- 
nent! Here is a record indeed, Considering 
that his ballets are, on the average, longer 
than symphonies, and certainly involve more 
actual writing than ordinary three-act comic 
operas, it might prove interesting to those of a 
statistical turn of mind to know how many 
reams of music paper had been employed in 
the series. This information, however, we are 
not in a position to afford. But the bulk must 
have been enormous. Taking 300 sheets of 
score, one foot wide and one foot high, for every 
ballet (this is rather under than over the mark) 
and multiplying them by 103, we get the result 
of 30,900 square feet of closely written music, 
that is to say, enough to stretch from Charing 
Cross to Hampstead if the sheets were placed 
side by side. 

a * 
ok 

THESE figures suggest a considerable amount 
of manual energy, apart from any question of 
melody, inspiration, or ingenuity. But as the 
civilised world is aware, it is precisely in his 
melodic forms, and the ingenuity of his rhythms 
that M. Jacobi shines. Many, nay, most, of 
his ballets, contain long passages of symphonic 
composition, which, while they may pass un- 
noticed by the casual visitor to a Palace of 
Varieties, will none the less appeal with 
irresistible force to those who love music for 
its own sake. And yet, forsooth, it is the 
common practice of the Daily Press to dismiss 
his work with a banal and patronising remark, 
dropped in at the end of a long notice in which 





everybody else, from the ballet master to the 
limelight man, has been made the object of 


fulsome adulation. 
x * 


*«M. Jacosi provided tuneful and appropriate 
music.” That is the sort of thing which I 
used to read as a boy at the fag end of a long 
descriptive article which eulogised dancers, 
scene painters, scene shifters, stage managers, 
check takers, gas men, ‘‘chuckers out,” stall 
keepers, wig merchants, costumiers, and the 
printers of the programmes. That is the sort 
of thing which I read to-day. 


% * 
* 


‘‘ BEAUTY AND THE Beast” is beautifully 
mounted and admirably acted. The story is 
concisely told, and perfectly intelligible without 
the aid of dialogue. The action is eloquent, 
and the dance of the Flowers and Butterflies 
in the Rose Gardens is as picturesque and 
fascinating an exhibition as has been recently 
afforded. The ladies on the stage are remark- 
able for their facial beauty, as well as for the 
symmetry of their physical conformation, and 
they present a very marked contrast to the 
jaded and elderly chorus which still does duty 
at the Grand Opera. Pretty faces, lovely 
dresses, superb scenery, graceful dances, and 
M. Jacobi’s music combine to make this ballet 
an oasis in the desert of hum-drum existence. 


aK * 
K 


WE learn that, in face of light and knowledge, 
those responsible for the management of the 
Imperial Institute have engaged an Italian 
band to the exclusion of an English one! If 
this be true, and we believe it to be true, yet 
another nail is knocked into the coffin of this 
semi-bankrupt and preposterous concern. It 
was never wanted at all, it was certainly not 
wanted upon the site upon which it stands, 
and such business as it ever did is falling off 
every day. If the mperial Institute, with the 
enormous ‘“‘ boom” with which it started, and 
the money that has been poured into it by, in 
many cases, reluctant Colonials and Indian 
princes, survives sufficiently to become historical 
it will go down to posterity as ‘‘ The Great 
South Kensington Swindle.” 


. 


Mozart's “ Don Giovanni” was played in 
English by the pupils of the Royal College of 
Music at the Lyceum Theatre, London, on the 
afternoon of January 27. Excepting for the 
admirable display, both vocal and dramatic, 
afforded by Mr. Ivor Forster (Exhibitioner) as 
Don Juan, the performance had little to recom- 


mend it. The other artists were of a mediocre 
order, though Miss Eleanor Jones (Zerlina) may 
receive honourable mention. We must in no 
sense be understood to discourage such public 
exhibitions by our principal musical academies. 
Only, on this occasion, there seemed to be a 
lack of material, and neither the Donna Anna, 
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nor the Donna Elvira were what we might have 
expected either as singers or players. 
* sie 


nS 


ok 

Tue first Ballad Concert (of the St. James’s 
Hall series) since Christmas was given on the 
afternoon. of Jaruary 26. The programme 
was so long and the encores so continuous, 
that the end of the first part was not reached 
much before five o’clock. That is to say, that 
nearly the whole of the two hours which might 
properly be devoted to a concert, were con- 
sumed during the discussion of one half of it! 
Mr. William Boosey, the director of these 
concerts of the Messrs. Chappell, ought really 
to manage things better. It is so simple. All 
that has to be done is to refrain from giving the 
public more than is necessary. Why attempt 
to crowd 22 “turns” involving 26 items into 
an afternoon’s amusement? Especially as the 
“encoring” propensities of the audience are 
so well known. It is in the last degree unfair 
to artists and composers who and whose works 
come /ate in the programme, that a mere hand- 
ful of persons, and those the least desirable, 
should be present to hear them. 


WE particularly desired, for instance, to 
hear the humorous part-song, ‘“‘ Ye Franklyn’s 
Dogge,” sung by the Meister Glee Singers. 
But, having sat for over two hours, at the end 
of which period Miss Marie Tempest blandly 


began to sing six verses of a quasi-comic song all: 


over again, in response to an encore ; considering 
there were nine items to be heard before the 
final number, “Ye Franklyn’s Dogge;” and 
not wishing to be bed-ridden, we reluctantly 
took our departure after the second number of 
the second part. 


But you might just as well talk to a brick 
wall as to the compilers of concert programmes. 
At the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on 
Saturday, January 29, the first part was not 
concluded until 4.30, thus leaving, with the 
advertised ‘‘ interval” of five minutes, a matter 
of five-and-twenty minutes for the discussion 
of Gounod’s “* Faust” Ballet Music (occupying 
a quarter of an hour), Handel’s Largo in G, 
the introduction to Act III. from ‘* Tannhauser,” 
and Wagner’s “‘ Kaisermarsch ” (which lasts at 
least twenty minutes). There were no encores, 
but the result was the same as at the Ballad 
Concert in a modified degree. That is to say, 
that only those of the most inelegant leisure 
could possibly sit the affair out. 


Very interesting numbers were the ‘ Suite 
for Orchestra’ ** Namouna,” by Lalo, and the 
Russian composer Borodine’s Second Sym- 
phony. The last-named has been already 
heard, at a Philharmonic Concert, and it was 
interesting to note on a second hearing that it 
is, perhaps, one of the most tiresome effusions 
of its class in existence. It was admirably 





executed by Mr. Henry J. Wood's band, 
probably better than ever before, even in 
Russia. But snatches of Oriental melodies 
and grotesque rhythms do not make a sym- 
phony, and this precious stuff which seems to 
be for ever coming toan end, but unfortunately 
does not, was extremely exasperating. Luckily 
the ‘‘ Faust” Ballet Music (added by Gounod 
for a performance at the Académie Impériale) 
took the bad taste out of one’s mouth, and its 
crisp delivery by Mr. Wood’s band was ex- 
quisitely refreshing. The same may be said of 
the suite ‘“‘Namouna,” in which the clean 
precision of the brass in unsustained chords 
suggested the notion of a single player upon a 
single instrument rather than the combined 
efforts of admirably rehearsed artists. 
xn * 

At St. James’s Hall on January 27 at 3 
o'clock Miss Mary Carmichael’s first concert 
was given. It was well attended, and the 
greater number of both songs and _ pianoforte 
solos were her own compositions. No less than 
four of the artists who had been announced 
were absent owing to colds. These were Mr. 
William Shakespeare, Mr. R. Kennerly Rum- 
ford, Miss Ada Crossley, and Miss Maud 
McCarthy. Mr. Plunket Greene sung with 
his usual success, Miss Louise Philipps and 
Mr. Denis O'Sullivan in their duet, ‘‘ Tell me 
where is fancy bred,” sung well, but there 
was a slight indistinctness of words. Mr. 
Walter Ford sung “Sweetheart, sigh no 
more” with great tenderness and sympathy. 
A Lullaby in D flat (dedicated to Miss Ellen 
Terry), by Miss Mary Carmichael, was played 
with great taste and deftness of touch by Miss 
Agnes Zimmerman, Mrs. Hutchinson sung 
Miss Mary Carmichael’s English adaptation of 
“Der Zigeunerbube im Norden,” to an accom- 
paniment of piano and castanettes, with great 
vivacity. ‘* Sweet Robin,” sung by Mrs. Helen 
Trust, was particularly clear, and the words 
excellently produced. Mr. W. Nicholl sung 
“The Milkmaid” with suitable jollity. Mr. 
Denis O'Sullivan contributed ‘ Mountain 
Hymn to the Dawn,” with descriptive power, 
rendered most effective by Mr. H. Bird’s Organ 
Obbligato; and Miss Louise Philipps sung 
‘¢Come and Trip It,” from Milton’s“‘ L’ Allegro,”’ 
with particular charm. 
* 

M. PapEreEwskI revisits England in March, 
and proceeds upon a provincial tour. His 
agent, M. Adlington, has not as yet arranged 
any date for his appearance in London. Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius announces three Orchestral 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall, London, on April 26, 
May 17, and June 16. The conductor will be 
Herr Mottl, but at the second concert Herr 
Felix Weingartner will make his first appear- 
ance in England and conduct his Symphonic 
Poem “King Lear.” Otherwise the pro- 
grammes will consist mainly of excerpts from 
the works of Beethoven and Wagner. 
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MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 


No. 12. Too PREvious. 


A MILtionaireE once rented a theatre in the 
name of a very attractive lady vocalist, in 
whom he was interested for family and other 
reasons. Having been introduced to an 
Influential Musical Critic, the Millionaire 
invited him to dinner, and at its close observed : 

**Now you and I understand each other, 
don’t we? If you can make it all right for 
Miss B. Flatte, I shall not mind putting 
down a ¢: 

But the Influential Critic did not allow him 
to continue. 

“Sir!” he cried, springing to his feet, and 
brandishing the fork with which he had been 
picking his teeth; ‘Sir! do you mean to 
insult me?” 

‘*Pray resume your composure and your 
seat,”’ said the Millionaire gently; ‘‘ you did 
not permit me to finish my sentence. What I 
was going to say was that, if you could make 
it all right for Miss B. Flatte, I should not 
mind putting down a new carpet in the stalls.” 

“Ah!” said the Critic savagely, “that is 
what you weve going to say. And pray what 
are you going to say now ?”’ 

** Merely that I have enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening, thanks to your charming society!” 
returned the Millionaire, with a courteous bow. 

**Ugh! And where shall J stand 2” snapped 
the Critic. 

‘That, I presume,” said the Millionaire 
politely, ‘will be a matter for the Grand Jury 
to decide.” 

So saying he waved his guest to the door, 
and lit a small but expensive cigar. 


MoRrRAL. 


The moral of this fable is so extremely 


volatile, that it might evaporate were explana- 
tion attempted. 





DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 


*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 


copocienay proper names, and on one side of the paper 
only. 


G.ascow.-—The Choral and Orchestral series 
of concerts drew to a close on January 25, 
when the last Tuesday concert was given. 
The programme included ballade for orchestra, 
‘La Belle Dame sans merci,” Mackenzie; 
Brahms’s symphonie No, 3 in F major (Op. go) ; 
** Siegfried’s mag to the Rhine,”” Wagner ; 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, ‘Les Préludes,” 
Liszt. Miss Agnes Witting was the vocalist. 
—On January 29, the last concert of the 
popular series embodied the numbers which 
have gained the highest number of votes taken 
at the plebescite of the previous Saturday and 
Tuesday.—On Wednesday, January 19, Lady 





Hallé was the bright particular star at the 
Railway Guards’ Concert in St. Andrew’s Hall 
(Mr. Philip Halstead played her accompani. 
ments), when there was a crowded house.— 
On the same night in the Queen’s Rooms, Sir 
Squire Bancroft gave a delightful reading of 
‘“* The Christmas Carol,” and held his audience 
spell-bound to the last. He must have so 
imbued his listeners with the spirit of Dickens 
that the reporter of the Glasgow Herald heard 
him give afterwards selections from ‘ The 
Chimes”! Nobody else heard this selection, 
Perhaps this was merely a suggestion to Sir 
Squire for his next reading, as he had intimated 
that he hoped this would not be his last visit 
to Glasgow. 


* 


CaMBERWELL.—Amongst the suburban panto- 
mimes that call for special notice may be 
mentioned that of Mr. J. B. Mulholland’s at 
the Metropole Theatre. ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood” produced there is something that 
appeals both to children and those of a larger 
growth. The book is by Mr. Richard Morton 
and Mr. J. B. Mulholland, who write round 
the nursery story in most agreeable fashion, at 
the same time never losing the thread. The 
musical director is Mr. Edmond Rickett, and 
with his part of the pantomime we have mostly 
to do. It must be borne in mind that the 
composer is limited by the exigencies of these 


_productions, especially a suburban pantomime 


at that. A musical scheme, which would 
require, say, eight minutes to properly develop, 
is cut to about one and a-half minutes or so, 
The overture consisted of a pot-pourri of songs 
of the day, followed by a tasteful piece of 
orchestration representing night. Immediately 
after, the bassoon and double bass is amusingly 
used to represent the lopsided lurch of the 
wolf’s walk. It says something for the skill 
in which Mr. Rickett has selected the music, 
in addition to his own compositions, when 
during the everting one hears the Elsa motive 
in ‘ Lohengrin,” the Scherzo from ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the March from 
Tannhiuser played in good style by a full 
orchestra. Miss Margaret Cockburn (Maid 
Marian), who has a pleasing voice of high 
range, sang “ Ever and Alway ”’(Shiel Dawson) 
with great taste; but perhaps her greatest 
success was in the duet, “Love is King” 
(E. Rickett), words by C. Rann Kennedy, 
with the King (Mr. Dillon Shallard), This 
undoubtedly was the vocal gem of the evening. 
Mr. Dillon Shallard is the possessor of a fine 
voice, and his contribution met with general 
acclamation. Amongst the principals we must 
notice Miss Rosie St. George, who plays Robin 
Hood with great vivacity. Mr. John F, 
McArdle and Mr. Aug. Wheatman work hard 
as the Bold Bawn and Simple Simon. Red 
Riding, by Cicely Gray, was a sweet child: 
like performance, whilst Mr. Dillon Shallard’s 
splendid vocalisation made the part of the 
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King one of 


great prominence. Mr. Victor 


Stevens, as Dame Durden, was always amusing, 

et never lacked refinement, which is too often 
the case when comedians play female parts. 
We cannot conclude our notice without men- 
tioning the charming lyrics by Mr. C. Rann 
Kennedy, which occur in the production. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lute. 

Sir,—It will be remembered that in pane 
last, | ventured to make a public appeal for 
the restoration of the grave of Muzio Clementi, 
whose honoured remains lie buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. I am now 
greatly rejoiced and gratified to be able to state 
that the tomb of this beloved musician has 
just been completely renovated, for not only 
is the old slab replaced by a new and larger 
one of more lasting material, but the memorable 
inscription, quoted in my former letter, can 
now be read by everyone without the slightest 
difficulty, so plain and clear is the lettering. 
So the ‘‘ Father of the Pianoforte,’’ whose 
immortal works are being studied and enjoyed 
by thousands every hour of the day all the 
world over, has once more got a worthy 
resting place, and may it never again be allowed 
to fall into dilapidation. 


Very faithfully yours, 


ALGERNON ASHTON. 


44, Hamilton Gardens, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W., Jan. 20th, 1898. 


[The work of restoration has been performed 
at the expense of the well-known Messrs. 
Collard and Collard (of which firm Clementi 
was the founder) as announced in our number 
of August last.—Ep.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








From Reid Brothers, 436, Oxford Street, London, 
comes ‘* Souvenir,” an arrangement of Major 
J. Gollop’s ballad ‘‘ Two Little Gloves,” for 
organ or harmonium. We cannot be enthusi- 
astic about it. We also have the words of 
a “new song with chorus,” composed by 
‘Ruth,” and written and sung by the above 
mamed gentleman. The title is ‘‘ The Man 
who is thoroughly Genial and Kind,” and the 
horus is as follows :— 
Then here’s to that man wherever we meet him, 
Here’s to that man, let us heartily greet him, 
Here’s to that man, and to each one we find, 
Each man who is thoroughly genial and kind. 
here is a poetry about the "expression 
‘thoroughly genial and kind” which defies 
Analysis. This song has been “accepted by 








the Prince of Wales,” though we are not told 
what His Royal Highness did with it. The 
gallant author is, we feel sure, an officer of 
considerable charm, but we must be pardoned 
if we deny him any very keen perception of the 
ridiculous—unless indeed, to use a cant phrase, 
he be “ pulling our leg”’ to such an extent as 
almost to dislocate that important member. 


STRAY NOTES. 


Tue theatrical brotherhood is still fuming 
over an ‘interview’ with Mr. Clement Scott, 
the dramatic critic. of The Daily Telegraph, 
which appeared in a paper called Great 
Thoughts. Mr. Raymond Blathwayte is the 
“interviewer,” and that gentleman’s contribu- 
tion to the quaintly named organ has attracted 
a considerable amount of attention. But why ? 
Why in the name of fortune should anybody 
care what Mr. Clement Scott might say? He 
has said so many things so variously, that I 
would not be surprised if he were to recant at 
the moment we are going to press! Such a 
recantation would be very annoying, but it 
would not cause me any surprise. When I 
remember the way in which he dealt with 
Miss Mary Anderson on her first appearances 
here, and recall the extravagant eulogy which 
he lavished upon her when she acted in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter's Tale,”’ I cannot be 
surprised at anything emanating from Mr. 
Clement Scott. The good gentleman’s portrait 
is reproduced in a thoughtful attitude, and 
underneath stands the legend in fac simile of 
his handwriting, ‘‘ Yours earnestly Clement 


Scott.” 


* * 
+ 


‘¢‘ EARNESTLY ”’ is delicious ! 


* a 
* 


But why should a man like this be in a 
position to flutter the dovecots of the theatrical 
profession? Why should Messrs. B. Tree and 
Wyndham have advertised Great Thoughts, as 
they did on the occasion of the “send off” 
supper to Mr. Cartwright? For the matter 
of that, why should J discuss the silly matter ?* 
Simply because Mr. C, Scott is Mr. C. Scott, 
and whereas his turgid notices in the D. T. 
were greedily absorbed by those whom he 
flattered, the profession cannot bear the idea 
of an ipse dixit from him—even in Great 
Thoughts—which not only does not contain one 
solitary “puff,” but which conveys some 
unpalatable reflections. 


* BS 
ok 


So far as I can make out the main charge 
against the stage is one of “immorality.” 
That is to say sexual immorality. Well, there 
are other forms of immorality besides the one 





* Why, indeed !—Ep. 
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which seems to bulk the largest in the eyes of 
Dissenters, among which respectable body they 
of the Roman Catholic Faith must perforce 
be numbered. There are such things as 
thieving, slander, blackmailing, and false 
witness ; in fact the seventh is only one out of 
ten commandments. It is a little hard on 
the dramatic profession that one so deeply 
indebted to it as Mr. C. Scott should turn 
round and hurl rocks at his quondam victims. 
But there! The whole matter is not worth 
bothering about! And I can assure our 
comedian friends that they will derive more 
information, more amusement, and more 
commonsense from Tue Lute than any 
perusal of Large Ideas, Big Notions, Great 
Thoughts, or whatever the absurd name of the 
paper is, can possibly afford. 


ste 
at at 
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I nave been frequently bored almost to 
extinction by the bands which are in the habit 
of playing during dinner and supper hours 
at some of the most prominent London 
Restaurants. At the “ Savoy,” for instance 
(unless you happen to have bespoken a table 
in a remote corner), you will hardly be able to 
hear yourself speak what time a limited 
but assertive orchestra is making itself felt. 
When I am telling one of my good stories to a 
select party, I resent the intrusion of an 
aggressive Hungarian band at the very moment 
when I am coming to the point. Bands at 
meal times spoil conversation. If you are not 
musical they interrupt you; and if you ave, you 
are always listening to hear that they play 
rightly, and you find yourself, as it were, 
talking in time to the music. 

* 


At the Tivoli Restaurant, however, there is 
a very delicate and delightful little combination 
of performers who play very softly and very 
correctly. Above all, they play the very 
nicest music, and the conductor, M. Camille 
Serguiéres, is fortunate in having secured two 
fine soloists in his violinist and violoncellist. 
The sweet strains of these admirable artists 
served to dissipate the gloom under which I 
recently sat down to dinner at the Tivoli. 


RAPPEE. 
THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 





Tue guesses at last month’s competition 
showed a great falling off in quantity if not in 
quality. Perhaps the Christmas holidays 
exercised some influence, and the contentment 
engendered by the festive season may have to 
some extent discouraged enterprise. Besides, 
no doubt, many people were absent from home, 
and on returning found only time t 
the arrears of more important busine 













‘é Sever 


UT 


correspondents sent in their replies too late, 
Once more we regret to state that no correct 
answer has been sent in. And yet it was 
seriously debated whether the missing word bs 
was not too obvious this time. The sentence 

should read: 


When dealing with musical composers a publisher 
should show a considerable amount of tact. 


Surely this word fits the case better than any 
other? The publisher should show “ tact” in 
order to avail himself to the best advantage of 
whatever good there might be in the composers’ 
works submitted to him; and so, while perhaps 
compelled for the moment to refuse publication, 
be in a position to secure at a future date 
something from the same pen which might suit 
his catalogue. One (perhaps unconscious) 
humorist suggested the word ‘ firmness.” 
When you come to think of it, there is some- MIGAN. 
thing very beautiful about a publisher showing 
a considerable amount of firmness when dealing 
with musical composers! This quality, though 
essential in a lion-tamer, seems unnecessarily 
strong as applied to the dealings of a publisher 
with probably the meekest race of men in the 
world. Our correspondent evidently regards 
composers with a mistrustfuleye. Nevertheless 
he has made us laugh, and to him, #.¢., to 

Mr. R. HERRING, 


Redbourne, 
Kirton Lindsey, 
















a consolation prize of 2s. 6d. has been forwarded, 
Here is our February Puzzle: 
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In a musician’s caveey nothing succeeds like 
successive 
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A prize of ten shillings will be forwarded to 
any one individual guessing correctly the word 
represented by the dash in the above sentence. 
If more than one correct answer be sent in, the 
money will be divided among those who guess 
correctly. Anyone may send in as many 
answers as he or she pleases, but each guess 
must be accompanied by the above coupon cut 
or torn from this month’s Lure, filled in with 
the sender's name and address, and received at 
this office on or before February 21st, 1898. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal musi 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he it 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 

All business letters should be addressed to the PuBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office of the PuBLISHERS, 4) 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in ardd 
to snsure insertion in the next month's issue, 
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bread, 1 will deck her priests with health,and her saints shall rejoice and sing. 
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